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THE PRESENT CRISIS IN EGYPT. 



Ip an Englishman visit "the Great Globe "of Mr. 
Wyld, and look about him till his surprise at the sight 
and his admiration of the details have somewhat sab- 
sided, he will probabh ie with peculiar in- 
terest that island spot'f he takes his name, 
to which he attaches hi , and on which he 
builds his national prid must look farther 
if he would comprehend the elements of her indepen- 
dence, her power, her wealth, her happiness, and her 
influence. He must look at those cobnies which have 
poured their richest products into her lap, in exchange 
for those of her own soil, and the works of her hardy 
sons. Not till then will he understand how England 
has taken the first place in the Commerce of the world, 
how " her Merchants are Princes," and how her fleets 
have swept those seas in triumph which separate the 
portions of her scattered dominions. Wherever he 
turns his eye, some of these will meet it; but as he 
looks at the vast intervals which separate them, the 
thought cannot but arise, How are these elements of 
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greatness to be kept together and tnaintaiQed? The 
answer is, by Trade and Intercourse ; and the great 
conditions of these are speed and safety. 

Of all our scattered possessions, the mightiest in 
importance as well as extent is incontestibly our 
Indian Empire. 

It would be idle to dwell on a fact so obvious as 
the immense accession to her wealth and power which 
England has derived from India. And yet, but for 
one circumstance, she would have half the circuit of 
the globe to make, to communicate with it. That 
one circumstance is the Transit across Egypt. 

The Mediterranean, with Gibraltar for its portal 
and Malta for its watch-tower, brings us to the shores 
of a tract of land which connects Syria with Africa, 
and interposes some one or two hundred miles of in- 
terruption to the fleets, which would otherwise waft 
us by the power of steam, within the compass of a 
lunar month, from Southampton to Bombay. To us, 
then, how invaluable the means which shall secure a 
safe and speedy passage from one sea to the other ; 
and how vigilantly ought we to watch lest these means 
should become impaired. Let us not, therefore, in the 
heedlessness engendered by long security, shut our 
eyes to the possibility of danger. 

The philosopher may hope that time will bring with 
it sounder notions of national interests and commer- 
cial policy, than to admit of that jealousy and rivalry 
which have hitherto embarrassed the relations of states; 
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but it behoves us, meanwhile, to be on our guard 
against the influence of these feelings. Certainly the 
French have not laid thern aside ; and well aware as 
they are of the importance of Egypt to the enjoyment 
of the advantages of our Indian Empire, they have 
never, since it was consolidated, failed in their efforts 
to secm^, either by arms or influence, a footing in the 
former country. 

The object of this pamphlet is, to show that this 
feeling is actively at work, and that, combined with 
other causes, it augurs evil to our overland communica- 
tions with India. Many there are, who will deny that 
these communications are in peril, and will no doubt 
reject with contempt the very supposition of danger. 
To such we say. Turn to the passing events of the last 
year in Egypt and Constantinople ; in them you will 
discover those elements of discord, the certain forerun- 
ners of that commotion in states, which, if allowed to 
gain head, tends in the first instance to the subversion 
of public order, and eventually leads to civil war. 

Our readers are probably little prepai'ed to hear that 
so great a calamity is hanging over Egypt. We tell 
them that such will be the inevitable consequence of 
the intrigues now on foot, unless prompt and energetic 
measures are taken by those Powers whose interest it 
is to maintain good government in that country. 

And who has a greater interest at stake in Egypt 
than England? Her overland communications with 
India alone suffice to give her priority of rank in that 
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reapect ; and when we reflect upon the vast importance 
of these communications, the many interests depending 
on them, political, commercial, military, down to the 
social interests of distant friends, oar attention is na- 
turally drawn to the incalculable consequences which 
would result from even their temporary interruption. 

We can think of no one event capable of causing so 
great a panic in the City, at the India House, and 
throughout the kingdom generally, as an announce- 
ment in one of the morning journals, with this or a 
similar heading in portentous capitals, " Stoppage of 
THE Overland CoMMnNiCATiON with India ;" and 
yet how little pains have we taken, during the ten 
years these communications have been in activity, to 
prevent such a disastrous occurrence ! nay, more, we 
have looked on passively whilst means have been or- 
ganized, which at any time might be brought to bear 
in that sense. 

Tar be it from us to recommend, as a general prin- 
ciple, interference with other nations. This interfer- 
ence has bat too often placed our Government in a 
false position ; but there are cases when it becomes 
not only advisable, but an imperative duty, to depart 
from the general rule. 

To England, as regards our Indian Empire, it is a 
matter of paramount importance that the government 
of Egypt should be strong and efficient, that the most 
friendly relations should exist between it and our own, 
and that these relations be kept up by a reciprocity of 
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services. AU that England requires of the Viceroy la 
a safe and. speedy transit, for her maila and passengers, 
through his territory j but to rasure these conditions 
she must support him iu the fuD exercise of his rights ; 
she must stand between him and the promoters of 
those intrigues which at the present moment threaten 
to upset his government, and prevent the recurrence of 
those adverse influences which for years have tended 
to check the development of the resources of Egypt. 

It is time we explained to our readers the nature of 
these intrigues. In order to do so, and better to 
understand their bearing upon the present position of 
Egypt, we will throw a retrospective glance over the 
last ten years of her history. Let us take, as a starting- 
point, the settlement of 1841, when, by the firman of 
investiture granted by the Porte to Mohamed Ali, 
a new career was opened to Egypt. 

By this firman Mohamed AU obtained a recognized, 
and, to a certain extent, an independent position in 
the Empire, By it, the rights conceded to him are 
cleariy defined, and, equally so, are marked down and 
specified the duties and obligations to be fulfilled on 
bis part. On looking to the firman it will be seen 
that the conditions exacted by the Porte have reference 
mainly to three points — the Revenue, the Army, and 
the Civil Administration. 

As regards the Bevenue, the Pasha is to pay annually 
sixty thousand purses in lieu of all financial claims 
whatever. 
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In reference to the Array ; aa the object of the Porte 
was to render it inefEcient for aggressive purposes, its 
reduction to a number barely sufficient to maintain 
public order was insisted upon. Eighteen thousand 
was the number mentioned in the firman ; but on 
Mohamed AU showing that such a small force was 
totally inadequate to the service required of it, he was 
tacitly allowed to retain twice that number. 

The Civil Administration, it was stipulated, should 
be the same as in Turkey ; that is to say, that all the 
taws in force in Turkey should have equal effect in 
Egypt, but with a proviso allowing the Paaha to adapt 
such laws to the local circumstances arid social position 
of the latter country. 

Such, in a few words, is the nature of the compact 
entered into bythe Forte with its vassal Mohamed Ali. 

Whether it was wise or expedient, or for the general 
interests of Turkey and of Europe, that such a compact 
should have been made, is totally foreign to the present 
question. It is sufficient to know the conditions on 
which the Firman of Investiture was granted to 
Mohamed Ali ; that these conditions were guaranteed 
by the five great powers of Europe ; and that, so long 
as they are respected, it gives to the family of Mohamed 
Ali as good a title to the government of Egypt as that 
possessed by the Kings of Belgium and of Greece to 
their respective thrones. 

Having shown the position of Mohamed Ali with 
respect to his sovereign the Sultan, let us now turn to 
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his relations with the European powers, and particu- 
larly with England and France, at the time when he 
was first recognized, de jure as well as de facto. 
Governor of Egypt. 

At this period French influence had fallen to its 
lowest ebb. Mohamed Ali had seen how fraO were 
the magnificent promises of M. Thiers ; he had looked 
in vain for the fieet which was to assist him in defying 
the power of Great Britain. In spite of French threats, 
he had seen Syria, Arabia, and Candia, withdrawn 
from his rule, Alexandria blockaded, and his very ex- 
istence menaced by an English squadron. 

Whilst France remained passive in all but words. 
Great Britain had thus accompKshed her ends; had 
reduced the power of Mohamed Ali within due limits, 
and, the European interests of the Turco-Egyptian 
question once finally and diplomatically settled, with- 
drew fi-om the field, leaving Mohamed Ali a free agent 
to administer his government, as he should deem 
most advantageous to the interest of the population 
confided to his rule. 

Not so with France. Defeated for the moment, her 
object was to regain, at any cost, her former position 
in the councils of the Pasha ; a position she has always 
treated as a paramount question in her policy. 

Now, when we consider the importance which 
France attaches to this influence, we are naturally led 
to sift out and examine its real motive. Commercial 
it cannot be ; her trade is but a drop in the ocean when 
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compared with that of England, and, from its very 
nature, is not susceptible of increase. Political ? 
What interest does she possess over which Egypt can 
exercise the most remote influence ? None ; and we 
search in vain for a legitimate reason for that paternal 
protection which France so long foisted on the Pasha, 
and without which she would fain have led him to 
believe he could not exist. 

Since, then, France has neither commercial nor legi- 
timate political reasons for desiring to take so leading 
a part in the affairs of Egypt, what is her real motive ? 
We unhesitatingly reply, that it is merely antagonistic. 
In support of this assertion, let us look at her an- 
tecedents. It was a favourite theory of Napoleon 
that India was vulnerable through Egypt, and the 
French expedition of 1799 was avowedly undertaken 
in that sense. That our Government considered it in 
the same light is proved by their promptitude in or- 
ganizing a force under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, which 
expelled the Prench, and restored Egypt to her rightful 
sovereign. If, then, so far back as 1801, when Egypt 
was, comparatively speaking, but of secondary import- 
ance to England, our Government took such energetic 
steps to emancipate her from foreign control, how much 
more vigilant ought we now to be, since, through the 
power of steam, Egypt is become the high road to 
India, and is brought within fifteen days of Bo;i;bay. 
That the same feehng which dictated to France the 
expedition of 1799 exists at the present time is but 
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too evident. The mode of expressing it alone is 
altered. The pen has taken the place of the sword, 
and that which was formerly the work of an army is 
now the task of a diplomatist. 

The first care of France, after the settlement of 
1841, was to remove from the mind of Mohamed Ali 
the bad feeling he naturally entertained towards her 
for -the non-performance of those promises, on the 
reliance of which he had risked his very existence. 
It was a difficult task ; but by working alternately on 
his amour-pri^e and on his feara, she ultimately suc- 
ceeded. The most marked and delicate attentions were 
resorted to by Louis Philippe and the members of his 
family ; while, at the same time, the iPVench employes 
in Egypt, and the French party in the native ranks, 
constantly held out that Great Britain had ^gressive 
views upon Egypt, and that, being the half-way house 
to India, she would never rest till she had made it 
her own. Her progress in India was constantly re- 
ferred to, and her gradual steps from commercial 
relations to exclusive sovereignty and miUtary posses* 
sion, were daily urged upon the Pasha's notice. At 
the same time he was taught to believe, that Prance 
alone could save him from similar consequences at the 
grasping hand of England. A host of Frenchmen 
were taken into his service, some of whom were to 
be met with in every administration ; many of them 
holding important posts, with the rank of Pasha and 
Bey ; and these, aided by such Turks and Egyptians 
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as had received their education in Paris, established 
an all-powerful influence on "the action of Government, 
au influence whose force was strained to the uttermost 
to thwart any measure which seemed in the most 
remote manner to forward British interests. 

To Great Britain the immense importance of railway 
communication between the two seas, was one of those 
occasions which seemed to call for the most energetic 
exertion of this influence; nor did liVench jealousy 
fail to appreciate it. Accordingly, the opposition of 
France to this railroad has ever been of the most de- 
termined nature. Its existence, or its non-existence, 
seemed the pivot on which her pohcy turned, and 
eventually it became a question involving her support 
or her hostility. 

Twice the French party succeeded in inducing 
Mohamed All to abandon the project, although at one 
time more than thirty miles of rail were actually 
hought, and have for the last fifteen years been lying 
in the Government stores. 

It was the same party and the same influence vhich 
planned, and caused to be executed, the fortifications 
of Alexandria and the whole sea-coast of Egypt. 

Now, when we reflect that these fortifications were 
not only suggested by France, but the plans made 
and the works carried out under the special superin- 
dence of a board of French engineers, sent purposely 
by the French Government, and that not a single 
work was undertaken without its being previously 
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subinitted to, and approved of, by the prop^ autho- 
rities at the French Ministry of War ; dso, that the 
fortifications are of a nature fur too complicated to be 
defended by Arabs, and so extensive as to require 
garrisons much more numerous than the whole of the 
Egyptian army, we naturally come to the coDcIusion 
that France had other views than merely gratifying a 
passing whim of Mohamed Ali, and was not without 
an eye to certain contingencies in which it might suit 
her to occupy them with a garrison, and thus, at one 
blow, to break our communications with our Indian 
Empire. 

It would be exceeding the limits we propose to 
ourselves if we should enumerate the many instances 
where French influence was brought to bear in the 
same spirit. We will merely mention one other dr- 
cmnstance where private interests were made to suc- 
cumb to this ascendant power. 

An English company had been formed for the 
transit of passengers and goods through Egypt, in 
connection with the steam communications to Alexan- 
dria and Suez. Great privileges had been granted it 
by the local government ; a large capital was em- 
barked in building station-houses in the desert, in 
providing steam-boats, carriages, horses, and other 
means of conveyance. Through the indefatigable zeal 
of the directors, the many difficulties which presented 
themselves at the outset were completely overcome, 
and the undertaking was beginning to give general 
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satis£actioD, when its growing importance attracted the 
jealousy of the Erench party, and its removal from 
EDghsh bands was decided upon. 

They persuaded the Pasha that the existence of so 
powerful a foreign company was politically detrimen- 
tal to his interests, and that some day it might become 
a stepping-stone for the a^ressive views of Great 
Britain upon Egypt. The station-houses, they said, 
would form the nucleus of forts, ^nd the steaipers 
on the Nile might with Uttle difficulty, and upon some 
trivial pretence, be easily converted into vessels of war. 
With such arguments they persuaded Mohamed Ali 
to take the company into his own hands, and partly by 
force, and partly by holding out promises of large 
compensation, he became the proprietor. 

These facta suffice to show, to what extent the mind 
of Mohamed Ali was held in subjection by his French 
allies. In return for this compliant submission to their 
authority, he received, it is true, more sohd proofs of 
friendship than those conveyed in the shape of 
presents, flattery, and courteous attentions. They 
lent him their firm support at Constantinople, and to 
the day of his death aided him in resisting every 
semblance of encroachment on that freedom of action 
guaranteed to him and his successors by the &*man of 
investiture. 

Such was the position of affairs on the accession of 
Abbas. He found the country which, by right of suc- 
cession, he was called upon to govern, in a state of 
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pupilage, with France for its gnardian ; and wherever 
he turned for counsel, he met with advisers more or less 
biassed in favour of those views which France had con- 
trived to stereotype on the minds of the leading men 
of the country. 

During the life-time of his grandfather, Abbas had 
invariably protested against the uudne influence of 
France ; and from the day he came into power, he re- 
solved on relieving his country from so grievous an incu- 
bus. His first act was in that sense ; and aft«r hmrying 
through the form and ceremony of investiture at Con- 
stantinople, he no sooner returned to Cairo than he set 
to work in earnest. He commenced by dismissing from 
his service and pensioning off a number of Frenchmen 
and other Europeans, who for years had enjoyed the 
rank and drawn the emolument of Beys, but the 
exact nature of whose duties it was difficult to define. 
Amongst his own officers thtare were many holding high 
rank and important posts, who had been gained over, 
heart and soul, to the views of France. These he re- 
commended to retire to Constantinople. 

One man, however, remained, who for years had 
identified himself with French policy in Egypt, and 
whose practised hands continued to keep its intricate 
machinery in working order. This man was Artin 
Bey. Armenian by birth, but educated in France, he 
was considered her adopted son. More artful and 
cunning than talented, deeply versed in chicane, and 
an adept in the petty intrigues of an Oriental court. 
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he was a fit subject for the duties required at his 
hands. Bought by France, he zealously did the work 
she required of him. But when the French fell into 
disgrace, he adected to desert their cause, and, pre- 
tending to enter into the views of Abbas, succeeded in 
retaining the same position in the Government he had 
held under Moharaed AH, viz.. Minister of Commerce 
and Foreign Affairs ; — for so he styled himself. In 
this double capacity he had wide scope to indulge the 
ruling passions of his mind — peculation and intrigue ; 
and that he did so to the fullest extent of the words, 
no one familiar with the passing events of those days 
can possibly deny. 

It may be said, and with reason, that Abbas was 
wrong in putting so much power into the hands of 
such a man — or of any man ; and that, by so doing, he 
placed temptations in his way, such as few were likely 
to resist. The fault, however, was not his. He 
merely left things as he found them, till he could 
select fit people to undertake separately the many 
functions his grandfather had centered in one man. 
Artin Bey was no doubt aware of this, and, on the 
principle of turning the present moment to account, 
lost no time in profiting by his uncertain tenure of 
office. It would occupy too much space were we to 
enumerate the many peculations laid to his charge ; 
nor should we dwell thus long on his peculiar ten- 
dencies, but that we deem it essential our readers 
should be made fully acquainted with the character of 
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the man who is playing so conspicuous a part in the 
intrigues going on at Constantinople for the ruin of 
the whole family of his former master and benefactor. 
Abbas very soon had reason to doubt the fidelity of his 
minister, not only in his commercial, but also his po- 
litical capacity. Rumours were afloat that those Turks 
whom, at his accession, he had dismissed the service, 
and ordered to withdraw from Egypt, were plotting in 
common with Reachid Pasha, the Grand Vizier, for the 
overthrow of him and his feraily, and that Artin Bey 
had been gained over to be the active agent of this 
party in Egypt. 

Circumstances were not wanting to prove the com- 
plicity of the Bey ; and eventually, on Abbas ordering 
an inquiry to be instituted, he thought it wiser to 
withdi'aw at once, and fled the country under the plea 
of fear of persecution. From that time forth he openly 
joined the opposition party at Constantinople, where 
his talent for intrigue, and his knowledge of the affairs 
of Egypt, marked him for the leader and promoter of 
all those acts of hostility levelled against the govern- 
ment of Abbas. In the meantime the Viceroy con- 
tinued firm in the position he had taken up towards 
France. In vain the French consul-general remon- 
strated with him on the danger of breaking with a 
power which had rendered so great services to his 
grandfather, and which alone could save him from 
falling into the hands of the EngUsh. Nothing was 
left untried in the hope of regaining the lost monopoly 
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of power. Fuling in persuasioD, recourse was liad to 
threats; the FreDch press became reckless, teeming 
with abuse ; no invention was too gross for publica- 
tion, and Abbas was held up to the world as a monster 
of iniquity. But when at length, in defiance of French 
coansel, he boldly decWed his intention of making a 
railroad between Alexandria and Cairo, and in answer 
to the strong representations of the French consul- 
general, challenged him to give but one valid reason 
against it, French opposition reached its culminating 
point. Defeated on a question they considered vital to 
their policy, and finding all remonstrance vain, they at 
once coalesced with Stamboul ; and while they differed 
with the Porte as to the ultimate object of the coaUtion, 
they agreed cordially on the preliminary step, the 
downfall of Abbas, and with him that of the projected 
railroad. 

We have now shown the progress of the opposition 
organized at Constantinople, and the elements of which 
it is composed. We are not to suppose that it owes 
its origin solely to the hostility of those individuals 
who had incurred the displeasure of Abbas. The Porte 
has never forgotten, and never will forget, the humi- 
liation she has suffered at the hands of Mohamed Ali, 
by being forced to invest him with the hereditary go- 
vernment of Egypt. During his lifetime she was wisely 
passive.- His own energy, and the immense support 
he received from France, were too much to contend 
gainst. But from the day that Abbas succeeded his 
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grandfather the policy of the Porte changed: fiwm 
passive it became active, vrith one fixed purpose in 
view — to drive every member of Mohamed Aii's 
family from Egypt, and to reduce tEat province, as 
regards its administratitm, to the same oondition as the 
other Pashalics of the empire. To that end she is 
striving vnth the most determined animosity. Reck- 
less as to means, and heedless of consequences, she is 
endeavouring, by corruption and agitation, to unsettle 
and disorganize the whole system of government in 
Egypt. Her agents are in every village, plotting and 
declaiming against Abbas, whom they profess to con- 
sider as holding power merely on su&rance, and that 
the hour of his fall is at hand. With Machiavellian 
policy she studiously foments family feuds as another 
means of forwarding her views ; and by flattery and 
promises has succeeded in cajoling every member of 
the family of Mohamed Ali to aid and abet in bringing 
about the fall of its present chief, while she leads each 
to behave that such an event would turn to his indi- 
vidual advantage. Her object is underhand ; to render 
the task of governing impossible, and then to hold up 
Abbas to the world as incapable of governing. 

Regardless of the firman which gives him free and 
unshackled executive power, they endeavour to clog 
the machinery of government by insisting on reference 
to C!onstantinople in matters where reference could 
only have the efiect of delaying and complicating the 
administration of justice. They would even de|trive 
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him of the power of hfe and death, a power which has 
ever been exercised by the rulers of Egypt, and never 
called in question during the life of his grandfather. 
Had Abbas shown a disposition to abuse this power, 
there might have been grounds for insisting on a cer- 
tain control ; but it is a well-known fact that execu- 
tions occur far more rarely in Egypt than in any other 
part of the Ottoman empire, and then only for the 
crime of murdCT, after the formality of trial and con- 
viction. 

These, to be effective, must be prompt. The Arab - 
of Egypt is far too deep a calculator of the doctrine of 
chances to be much in dread of punishment which is 
long delayed, or where its final infliction is contingent. 
With him punishment must follow immediately upon 
conviction, as conviction must be the result of mature 
and formal investigation. To govern such people, the 
action of government must be vigorous and decisive. 
Deprive it of either of these qualities — above all, take 
from it the power of inflicting the extreme penalty of 
the law — and you render it weak and inefficient. 

Such is the object of the Porte in regard to the go- 
vernment of Abbas, and for that reason it would strip 
him of a power without which, it well knows, it would 
be impossible for him to govern. 

We have now shown our readers the means resorted 
to by the Porte to carry out her designs against Abbas. 
Let na, on the other hand, examine his means of re- 
sistance. Against Prance and Stamboul leagued for 
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his destruction, Abbaa has only the resource of his 
own energy and the questionable support of England. 
Will this suffice ? For the present it has ; but his 
enemies, becoming bold in proportion to the luke- 

. warmness of his friends, are preparing for more active 
measures than have hitherto been brought into play. 
Already the question of a coup de main on the part 
of the Turks has been discussed in Constantinople. 

- Civil war would be the inevitable consequence of such 
a step, for most assuredly Abbas will not fall without 
a struggle. It may be difficult to foretell the final 
result of auch a contest; but the immediate conse- 
quences are evident. The overland communications 
with India stopped, the cessation of all those great 
works, amongst others the railroad, commenced by 
Abbas with a view to facihtate the transit across his 
territory, and England forced into hostile interference 
to preserve Egypt from being either jobbed out to 
the rapacity of a Constantinople Pasha, or from be- 
coming to all inteiits and purposes a French province. 
Left to his own resources, Abbas must eventu^Iy 
succumb. By discarding the French party he has 
not only lost the support of that nation, but sees her 
taking a position in the ranks of his enemies. To 
whom then must he look for support ? England is 
his only hope, and to her he has every right to appeal, 
not only in virtue of the firman, but in virtue of 
that community of interests which renders the main- 
tenance of peace in Egypt a matter of paramount 
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importance to both. Let Englaod, then, speak out. 
Let her give to Abbas that cordial and hearty support 
he 80 well merits at her hands, in return for his un- 
remitting attention to English interests) by improving 
and facilitating the means of trauEdt through his. 
country. All he aaks and all he requires is, to be sup- 
ported in the exercise of those rights. granted by the 
Firman of Investitore. Let England tell the Porte 
that the arrangements of 1841 are part and parcel 
of a great principle for ensuring the tranquillity of 
Egypt ; and as they were not made to gratify the 
ambition of Mohamed Alt, neither can they be set 
aside to satisfy the rancour of a vizier or the spite of 
a clique of disappointed intriguers. Let England 
insist upon a stop being put to that organized agita- 
tion set on foot by the Porte to raider Egypt un- 
governable. In doing so she will not go beyond the 
sphere of her strict rights, for her overland commuoi- 
catioD exists but so long as the peace of the country 
is uninterrupted. 

From the day when Abbas receives an assurance 
that the British Government will support him in the 
exercise of his rights, the intrigues of Constantinople 
wUI cease or become harmless, and the time he is now 
obliged to employ in guarding ag^ust and counter- 
acting these intrigues, will be devoted to the internal 
administration and improvement of his country. We 
may then, but not till then, hope to see the works of 
ibe railroad commeiuxd, and that before two years 
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elapse, the journey ^tn Alexandria to Cairo, which 
cannot now, even with great fatigue, be accomplished 
in less than thirty hours, will be performed in four. 
Many think that there no longer exists any obstacle 
to the execution of this great wort, because they see 
by the papers that the Forte, making a merit of ne- 
cessity, has given her consent to its construction 
(notwithstanding that consent was neither necessaty 
nor asked for), and that France also has withdrawn 
her opposition. But although such is the case, and 
though we know that Mr. Stephenson Is on the point 
of embarkiog his staff of engineers, and that Nnbar 
Bey is in actual treaty for the rails, we say. Be not too 
sanguine, for so long as the Porte is allowed to keep 
up a spirit of agitation in Egypt, hostile to, and 
thwarting the intentions of, tte local Government, 
Abbas may have his raUs in the country, and the 
engineers ready to place them, but he will find the 
accomplishment (^ the work impossible. It rests, 
therefore, with England to say, whether or not there 
shall sm^y be a railroad in Egypt ; and if, in this 
respect, she vrithholds her support from Abbas, she 
must withdraw altogether from the field of Egyptian 
politics. She must consent to see her overland com- 
munications with India stopped, or her mails, treasure, 
merchandize, and passengers fighting their way as they 
can through a country torn by anarchy, and at the 
mercy of every wandering tribe of Bedouins. But let 
us not indulge in antidpaticms as melancholy as they 
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are contniry to the spirit of the age in which we ]ive. 
Is the world to go back for the sake of a petty jealousy ? 
or one of its great highways to be stopped up because 
its advantages may seem more direct to oue state than 
to another ? Shall Egypt, in short, be restored to the 
Forte, rather than suffer the riches of India to be more 
fully developed ? Or may we suppose that Turkey, in 
her last stage of decline, will administer the resources 
of her dependencies better than while she' was com- 
paratively great and powerful? These, we submit, 
are European considerations; considerations for the 
civilized world, for the moralist and philanthropist no 
less than the politician. Let France keep her Algiers ; 
let her develope its resources ; let her make it an India 
within three days' voyage of her ports. All we want 
of Egypt is a road ; and if the greatness of Britain be 
more than a name, if she do not mean to retrograde 
among powers, to give up what she now enjoys, and 
yield the best part of the fruits for which her sons 
have bled, then, we say, that road she must secure. 
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